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Judging from the puzzled inquiries I have received about the title of this 
address, I suspect that some of you are afraid that I am hoping to become 
the Reverend Ike of contemporary criminology. Such a post-presidential 
career move definitely has intriguing possibilities; I could make miracle 
prayer cloths available that guarantee the acceptance of a paper at the 
journal of your choice, all for a donation of a gratuitous citation or two. 
However, I assure you that this is not the case. Instead, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls reference is used metaphorically to frame a discussion of an often 
ignored form of disciplinary inclusiveness from which the field could 
benefit significantly. 

Suppose that I introduced this talk by highlighting the following three 
themes: 

e There is a duality of conduct norms in high delinquency areas rather 
than the hegemony of either conventional or criminal value systems. 
This may be regarded as the fundamental sociological fact in the 
culture of these communities. 

¢ Delinquents have many contacts with nondelinquents and vice versa 

influences on the development of values and goals are 
simultaneously exerted in both directions. 

¢ Because of these two value orientations, youths move readily between 
delinquent and nondelinquent activities. 

Many of you might reasonably assume that I was about to present material 
related to some key arguments offered by Elijah Anderson (1999) in his 
award-winning Code of the Street, but you would be mistaken. Rather, 
these three points are slightly paraphrased statements made by Solomon 
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Kobrin (1951) in “The Conflict of Values in Delinquency Areas,” a paper 
that predated Anderson’s piece by almost 50 years, but to which not a 
single allusion is included in the Code. 

This observation is not meant to denigrate Anderson’s work, which I 
consider already to be a classic of urban criminology. In fact, Kobrin aside, 
Anderson otherwise draws from a rich, intellectually broad literature to 
develop his arguments, such as the work of W.E.B. DuBois (1899), E. 
Franklin Frazier (1939), as well as Drake and Cayton (1962). Yet, even 
within the context of this unusually expansive orientation, the failure to 
acknowledge the 1951 Kobrin paper is not at all surprising. Although the 
Code was published in a year in which neighborhood research like that of 
Kobrin truly was blossoming (1999), only a few papers have cited this 
piece since 1990 (such as Elliott et al., 1996; Figueira-McDonough, 1991; 
Gillis and Hagan, 1990; Kaplan and Lin, 2000; Konty, 2005), and even 
then, the references mostly are in passing. 

The central proposition of this address is that many of us have a 
“newness fetish,” which is driven by a belief that criminology has 
generated bodies of theory and research of steadily increasing quality and 
creativity over time. This makes it safe to ignore earlier efforts such as 
Kobrin’s 1951 paper unless we simply have an interest in our discipline’s 
history. In my opinion, nothing could be further from the truth. For 
example, such an orientation would blind us to the consequential fact that 
Kobrin observed the integration of a dual cultural system in certain urban 
neighborhoods several decades before the emergence of the economic 
dynamics that Anderson emphasizes (1999: ch. 3). This finding obviously 
has critical implications for understanding the genesis of this pattern. That 
is, the conclusions drawn by even the best contemporary researchers not 
only may not be as novel as many of us assume, but also they may be more 
contextually limited in the scope of their conclusions than need be because 
of a failure to consider similar work conducted in earlier historical eras. 


ELEPHANTS AND SWEEPERS 


Like all disciplines, our field has a relatively small pantheon of impor- 
tant historical figures, and we assume that our fellow criminologists have 
at least a superficial knowledge of their work. Note, for example, the 
“household names” around whom presentations were organized in the two 
Origins of American Criminology sessions at these meetings: Merton, 
Braithwaite, Quinney, Sutherland, Reckless, Dinitz, and Adler. To para- 
phrase a comment that Peter Rossi once made to me, these individuals are 
some of the elephants of our criminological circus and our show just would 
not be the same without them. Rossi also observed that the rest of us are 
analogous to the roustabouts who go behind the elephants sweeping up 
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the droppings. As a former circus boy, I can assure you that these sweep- 
ers are essential to the success of and reception to the overall show. Never- 
theless, eventually most people will only have memories of the elephants. 


One might assume that a key criterion to be given the elephant status as 
a criminologist is disciplinary impact. Certainly, someone who publishes a 
single paper in a small circulation specialty journal has little chance of 
having a substantial impact on the field, no matter how path-breaking that 
work may be.! Yet, although the impact may be a necessary criterion for 
elephanthood, it certainly is not sufficient. This idea is evident in Kobrin’s 
case. Cloward and Ohlin (1960), for example, clearly acknowledge the 
influence of his 1951 paper on their landmark book, Delinquency and 
Opportunity (1960: 156-8). Jim Short has described to me the disciplinary 
excitement that was generated by the initial publication of the paper. 
More generally, Kobrin also engaged in significant juvenile justice, evalua- 
tion and gang research, received our Sutherland Award in 1977, and was a 
member of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice (1965-1966). He was extensively interviewed in 
John Laub’s (1983) tribute to the most important figures in American 
criminology between 1930 and 1960, and David Shichor (2003) character- 
ized him as a pioneer in the study of delinquency. Thus, he is not at all an 
esoteric figure. All the same, his seminal 1951 culture and crime contribu- 
tion is a dim disciplinary memory for many of us. 

Perhaps it is not fair to single Kobrin out, for his 1951 paper admittedly 
is pertinent to a few criminological areas.? Therefore, let us consider two 
people relevant to every member of the ASC. The first is Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, for whom our Young Scholar Award is named. Names are not cas- 
ually attached by the Society to such important competitions, and Cavan 
certainly deserved this honor. She was a student of Ernest Burgess, and as 
Moyer reminds us (2001: 93), the only woman from the early Chicago 
School to receive national recognition in both sociology (as a Fellow of the 


1. Asa wise friend reminded me during these meetings, it is critical that we do not 
conflate impact with the raw level of publication productivity, although the two 
are at least moderately related. She offered the excellent example of the effect 
that the band Led Zeppelin had on the direction of rock music, arguably because 
of the impact of only (the first) four albums. A similarly telling example involves 
the career of Robert Johnson, the “King of the Delta Blues.” Although his 
corpus of compositions would fit snugly on a single CD (only 29 fairly short 
songs, not counting alternative takes), he is considered to be one of the most 
important figures of that genre, and his songs still are routinely covered. 

2. Frankly, I chose him for the strictly personal reason that he provided solace and 
encouragement during the 1980s to those few young criminologists who con- 
ducted research in the Shaw and McKay tradition despite some strong discipli- 
nary misgivings about a resurrection of the then widely discredited social 
disorganization model. 
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American Sociological Society/Association) and criminology (as a Fellow 
of the American Society of Criminology). Yet, despite her extensive publi- 
cation record and the existence of our prestigious award named in her 
honor, I suspect that only a handful of ASC members, including some of 
the award winners themselves, can describe any of her major 
contributions. 

A similar ASC-relevant example involves Herbert Bloch, for whom our 
service award is named. In a refreshing display of candor, Hugh Barlow 
(1994), who typically has a keen appreciation for the intellectual roots of 
our field, admitted in The Criminologist that at the time he received the 
Bloch Award, he knew “next to nothing about him.” Barlow subsequently 
remedied this situation and concluded that Bloch had anticipated several 
themes of modern criminology, such as vocabularies of motives, tech- 
niques of neutralization, and perhaps most interesting of all, much of the 
current orientation of Robert Sampson and John Laub (see Bloch and 
Neiderhoffer, 1958). Nevertheless, as far as I can determine, no extensive 
considerations of his work are given in the contemporary life-course 
literature. 

One of the most annoying frustrations during my tenure as the editor of 
Criminology was the receipt of cover letters that implicitly or explicitly 
claimed that this would be the first time that the arguments developed in 
the attached manuscripts had ever been considered. Without exception, 
that never was the case. I have not been the only editor annoyed by this 
tendency to “reinvent the wheel,” for my colleague Finn Esbensen has 
many similar war stories from his days as editor of Justice Quarterly, and I 
know that many of you share this frustration, editor or not. 

And I certainly am not the first to recommend that we rediscover litera- 
ture that has been largely forgotten or ignored altogether by mainstream 
criminology. For example, this position is reflected in Mannheim’s (1960) 
Pioneers in Criminology, Laub’s (1983) Criminology in the Making, Freed- 
man’s (1984) Their Sisters’ Keepers, Laub and Sampson’s (1991) descrip- 
tion of the Sutherland—Glueck debate, Greene and Gabbidon’s (2000) 
African American Criminological Thought, and an excellent series of 
books and articles by Beirne (such as 1993), Moyer (such as 2001), and 
Rafter (such as 2004); numerous other examples are available. Likewise, 
many have offered explanations of how and why certain types of work are 
marginalized or ostracized by our discipline (see, for example, Chambliss, 
1989; Martel, 2004; or Ross and Edwards, 1998). Although some of my 
subsequent comments are relevant to one or both of these issues, the vol- 
ume of literature that already has addressed these issues makes it unneces- 
sary to duplicate those efforts. 

Rather, I have two central goals for this address. The first is to make the 
case that much of the reinvention found in the current literature is caused, 
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in part, by the fact that criminologists like Kobrin, Cavan, Bloch, and 
many others have wrongfully been accorded sweeper status and their con- 
tributions forgotten. The second is to argue that reinvention also develops 
from our tendency to rely uncritically on accepted wisdom concerning the 
contributions of even our elephants, some of which actually verges on cari- 
cature. Take the case of Robert Park. He did not even join Chicago’s 
faculty until he was 50 years old and, prior to that appointment, he was a 
prolific journalist, an instructor at Harvard, an organizer of the National 
Urban League, the publicist for the Tuskegee Institute, and the traveling 
secretary and occasional coauthor of Booker T. Washington. During this 
period, he published extensively, including works on the economic, social, 
and political organization of Southern African Americans (Lyman, 1995). 
Yet none of his pre-Chicago, race-related work is considered to be part of 
the criminological or sociological canon; Lyman refers to this fact as a 
“disciplinary abortion” (1995: 88). Likewise, Rob Sampson and I agree 
that a similar caricature of the actual social disorganization model of Shaw 
and McKay was widely accepted until Kornhauser’s (1978) monumental 
Social Sources of Delinquency forced us actually to read their material 
rather than to rely on second-hand (or worse) summaries. That is, the 
identities we have constructed for even our most prominent elephants 
sometimes are at best partial, and at worst misleading, representations of 
their actual scholarly selves. 

This comment is not simply a call for an increased appreciation of the 
historical development of our field, although that is valuable in its own 
right. My aim here is far more modest: a demonstration of the ways in 
which a broader awareness and inclusivity of past work can significantly 
enhance the richness of our current efforts. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND CRIMINOLOGY 


In 1947, Bedouin traders accidentally discovered the Scrolls in clay jars 
hidden in a cave above the Wadi Qumran, about a mile from the Dead Sea 
[(additional scrolls were not unearthed until 1956; a good introduction can 
be found in Davies (1956)]. These parchments (dating from the second 
century B.C. to the middle of the first century A.D.) included books from 
the Old Testament, Old Testament Apocrypha, and most importantly for 
the purposes of this talk, “some which were not identifiable since they 
belonged to books unknown” (1956: 13). The “unknown” books contained 
a wealth of material about ancient Judaism and the origins of early Christi- 
anity, thereby generating a great deal of sometimes acrimonious debate 
within and among the religious, secular, and academic communities. 


In my opinion, the criminological work that has been forgotten or hid- 
den from scholarly sight represents a similarly untapped opportunity to 
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generate intellectual advances and spirited discussions, as did the Scrolls. 
Instead of going halfway around the world and crawling though dusty 
caves to make these discoveries, all we have to do is wean ourselves from 
our growing dependency on the selective coverage found in our undenia- 
bly valuable electronic archives and walk through the dusty, rarely visited 
corridors of libraries, museums with specialized collections, the storage 
areas of research centers, and so forth. The substantive benefits that may 
accrue can be very exciting. 


IMMIGRATION AND CRIME 


Despite the disciplinary centrality of immigration research during the 
early twentieth century, this emphasis eventually all but disappeared in the 
United States (with the exception of organized crime studies) because of 
the steep decline in the number of émigrés after the passage of the 
National Origins (Oriental Exclusion) Act (1924) and the Immigration 
and Nationality (McCarran-Walker) Act of 1952, both of which greatly 
restricted the conditions under which foreign-born people could enter the 
United States. Not surprisingly, it has reemerged as a major contemporary 
theme because of the dramatic demographic changes that occurred after 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 effectively abolished the 
national origins quota system: The size of the foreign-born population 
increased by 57 percent between 1990 and 2000 alone, and its proportion- 
ate representation in the United States is at the highest level since 1930 
(Schmidley, 2001). 

I have chosen to illustrate the central arguments of this address by 
focusing on the immigration question because researchers in this area 
often contrast the dynamics of these two waves of entry and, therefore, are 
more sensitive than most of us to the contributions of work conducted in 
the early parts of the twentieth century. Yet, even this body of work does 
not capitalize fully on the scholarly resources at its disposal. 

Consider, for example, the contributions of the Chicago School. The 
Department of Sociology was established at a time (1892) when the for- 
eign born represented one third of Chicago’s residents; by 1900, more than 
75 percent of Chicago’s population were of foreign stock. Thus, it is not 
surprising that immigration was a central theme in some of the most influ- 
ential early publications of Chicago’s faculty (see Bursik, 2006). Some of 
these studies, such as the Polish Peasant of Thomas and Znaniecki (1984 
[1918-1920]), continue to be cited regularly today. Yet the lessons from 
other equally provocative studies go largely unheeded. My personal favor- 
ite is Old World Traits Transplanted, by Park, Miller, and Thomas (1921).3 


3. Old World Traits has one of the more distasteful publication histories in the social 
sciences (see Bursik, 2006, Footnote 11). The original attribution of authorship 
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References to this book still can be found in the general immigration liter- 
ature but are largely absent from that of criminology despite the detail it 
provides about ethnic-specific adaptations, which differentiate not only 
among countries of origin but also among regions of those countries. Park, 
Miller, and Thomas most likely would be horrified by a generic term such 
as “Foreign Born-European,” for it would imply that the dynamics of 
crime essentially are identical for all European immigrants despite the 
important social, cultural, political, and historical differences that existed 
among the various countries of origin subsumed by this classification. 
However, with a few important exceptions (such as Martinez, 2002, or 
Nguyen, 2005), our literature is dominated by pan-ethic references to 
Latins, Asians, and so forth. Some modern criminologists, such as Mar- 
shall (1997), have identified the failure and/or inability to disaggregate 
immigrant groups more precisely as a significant shortcoming of contem- 
porary work. At least in this respect, our immigration research has 
regressed, not advanced. 


A second consequential historical oversight in the modern study of 
immigration and crime is the general failure to consider the seminal con- 
tributions of Jane Addams in any detail. She is credited with starting the 
settlement house movement in the United States (Chicago) and, in addi- 
tion to her social reform efforts, used this Hull House as a base from 
which she and her colleagues published extensively; they devoted a good 
deal of their attention to delinquency among second-generation immi- 
grants (see, for example, Addams, 1910). In doing so, they pioneered the 
use of the spot maps of Chicago (Addams, 1895) for which Park, Burgess, 
and their students usually receive credit. This group included such figures 
as Edith Abbott and Sophinisba Breckenridge and was so prolific and 
influential that Hill and Deegan (2007) have referred to them as “the Hull 
House School of Sociology.” Addams, however, was by far the most visi- 
ble, and in 1931, she was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


Although Addams still is one of the legends of social work, she barely 
has even the status of sweeper in our field despite several valiant attempts 
to remedy this marginalization (see, for example, Moyer, 2003; for a dis- 
cussion of her equally tenuous position in sociology, see Deegan, 1986, or 
Hill and Deegan, 2007). Although many compelling reasons for this status 
have been offered, I would like to propose an additional two. First, 


was only to Park and Miller, and that was still the case in the 1969 reissue by 
Arno Press. It now is recognized that it was primarily the work of Thomas, but 
the Carnegie Foundation, which had commissioned the study, refused to allow 
the book’s publication unless his name was removed as an author because of the 
scandal that surrounded his forced resignation from the University of Chicago in 
1918 [see the account of Coser (1977)]. 
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Addams conducted her work at a time when sociology was making con- 
certed efforts to establish itself as a scientific discipline.4 Deegan (1986) 
has documented the fact that Robert Park had a great deal of respect for 
Addams as a reformer, and in fact, she is cited in Park and Burgess (1924). 
Nevertheless, Deegan also argues that Park did not have much regard for 
her as a “professional” sociologist. It is not unlikely that this sentiment 
was passed along to his students, one of whom, of course, was Clifford 
Shaw. This could explain why not a single reference to Addams’ highly 
relevant intergenerational research is included in any of Shaw’s three pop- 
ular life histories, all of which focused on the children of immigrants.5 


Shaw’s apparent reluctance to integrate Addams’ findings into his pub- 
lished work also may be caused by his deep reservations about her settle- 
ment house movement (see Bursik and Grasmick, 1993: ch. 6). Ellerman 
(2007: 574) quotes a 1944 Shaw memo to the Board of Directors of his 
Chicago Area Project in this regard: 


Attempts to produce these changes for the community by means of 
ready made institutions and programs planned, developed, financed, 
and managed by persons outside the community are not likely to 
meet with any more success in the future than they have in the past. 
.. .This procedure is psychologically unsound .. . (and) .. . neglects 
the greatest of all assets in the community. 


Iam one of Clifford Shaw’s biggest fans, but given the major influence his 
work had during the first half of the twentieth century, it is not unlikely 
that his opinion of Addams as both a sociologist and a reformer may be at 
least partially responsible for her currently marginal status as a criminolo- 
gist. Ignoring her insights into the immigrant experience has been a serious 
oversight on our part, but it certainly can be rectified. 


Finally, the criminological implications of an entire body of immigration 
research have yet to be examined by us carefully: those associated with the 
Great Migration of the first third of the twentieth century, when millions 
of African Americans left the South for other parts of the country to 
escape racism and pursue better employment opportunities. Although it is 
true that this work has an intranational rather than the currently over- 
whelming international orientation, it addresses many of the same ques- 
tions of urban adaptation and cultural conflict that are posed in today’s 
work. 


4. See, for example, the revealing title of Park and Burgess’ (1924) textbook, Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology, which was the standard reference for many 
years, earning itself the nickname “The Green Bible.” 

5. I think this is especially interesting in that Shaw’s office at the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research was at worst only a 15-minute walk from Hull House. 
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Part of this omission is related to the caricature issue that was raised 
earlier. For example, E. Franklin Frazier and W.E.B. Dubois certainly are 
not names that come immediately to mind when considering criminologi- 
cally oriented immigration research. Yet, because of his doctoral training 
at the University of Chicago and the influence of Robert Park, much of 
Frazier’s work is clearly in the social disorganization tradition; it focuses 
not only on the effects of the rural-urban migration on the African-Amer- 
ican family but also on the emergence of social problems such as crime 
(see, in particular, Frazier, 1939). The same themes can be found in 
DuBois’ 1899 masterpiece in which, by the way, he, like Addams, presents 
maps that significantly predate those associated with the Chicago School.® 
The work of other Great Migration scholars simply was and still is 
unknown in criminology, which thereby disqualifies them from even 
sweeper status (see, for example, Reid, 1939). The contributions that could 
be forthcoming on a consideration of this long-ignored material are mind 
boggling, as Anderson (1999) clearly showed in the Code of the Street. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I have tried to show that the knowledge that we generate today is not 
necessarily better or more insightful than that of our predecessors. 
Although I have focused on a single substantive area, the themes that have 
been raised are relevant literally to every topic in our field. A full appreci- 
ation of our intellectual heritage truly is one of our greatest untapped 
resources. Thank you. 
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